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them refuse to eat the flesh of the domestic pig, because they
say," He was a man."1  Once when a Spaniard was out hunting
with two Piros Indians of Peru, they passed a deserted house
in which they saw a fine jaguar.    The Indians drew the
Spaniard away, and when he asked why they did not attack
the animal, they said : <c It was our sister.    She died at the
last rains.    We abandoned the hut and on the second night
she came back.    It was the beautiful jaguar."2    Similarly
a missionary remarked of the Chiriguanos Indians of Bolivia
that they must have some idea of the transmigration of souls ;
for one day, while he was talking with a woman of the tribe
who had  left her daughter in a neighbouring village, she
started at sight of a fox passing near and exclaimed, " May
it not be the soul of my daughter who has died ? "3    The
Colombian Indians in the district of Popayan will not kill
the deer of their forests, and entertain such a respect for
these animals that they view with horror and indignation
any one who dares to eat venison in their presence.    They
say that the souls of persons who have led a good life are in
the deer.4   In like manner the Indians of California formerly
refused  to eat the flesh of large game, because they held
that the bodies of all large animals contained the souls of
past generations of men and women.     However, the Indians
who were maintained at the Spanish missions and received
their  rations  in  the form  of beef, had to overcome their
conscientious scruples in regard to cattle.   Once a half-caste,
wishing to amuse himself at the expense of the devout,
cooked a dish of bear's flesh for them and told them it was
beef.    They ate heartily of it, but when they learned the
trick that had been played on them, they were seized with
retchings, which only ended with the reappearance of the
obnoxious meat   A reproach hurled by the wild tribes at their
brethren who had fallen under European influence was " They
eat venison!"6   Californian Indians have been known to plead
for the life of an old grizzly she-bear, because they thought
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